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GENERAL INTRODUCTION 
I 

COMBAT SYSTEMS and specific combat techniques have had a pro- 
found and lasting impact on the development of cultural perfor- 
mance forms throughout human history’. From decentralized tribal 
cultures to politically centralized states, specific techniques of the 
hunt or of battle have been transformed into cultural performances 
enacted either by the warrior-soldiers themselves or by performers 
who have incorporated or modified such techniques to fit an evolving 
aesthetic and performance style. The specific forms of cultural 
Performance centred around combat or martial systems may be 
best thought of as stretching along a continuum (see Diagram 1) 
from actual combat at one end of the spectrum to virtual combat 
at the other. Actual combat is obviously the use of martial or 
combat techniques with the intent to kill or vanquish the opponent. 
External? or inter-state warfare is usually ‘self-contained’ in the 
Sense that there are no ‘spectators’, i.e., there is no sense of this 
being done ‘for’ a public. (There have, of course, been excep wr7 . 
such as the opening battle of the United States Civil War for w 
many Washington society and government figures went E r 
Country for an ‘afternoon outing’, only to be swept up in the ‘actua 
Toute of Union forces by the Confederate army which ensued.) 


\ 
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ACTUAL COMBAT <> VIRTUAL COMBAT 


Game-contests Mock combats Highest degree 


in which martial or displays of stylization: 
Performance in which 


Self-contained 
external warfare 


with no spectators. techniques are of martial 
used: . skills or the symbolic element 
Classical Greek techniques. is predominant. 
Olympics. 


Diagram 1: The Actual-virtual Continuum 


At the other end of the continuum are found cultural perfor- 
mances in which cambat or martial techniques are used to 
symbolically enact death or to symbolically vanquish the opponent. 
Such virtual combat at the far end of the spectrum is removed from 
the actual by a high degree of stylization. In many such stylized 
combats a symbolic conquering of the opponent is most prominent. 
‘Virtual’ combat is characterized by a high degree of self-conscious 
artistry, even if specific techniques are directly derived from a 
martial art. 

A wide range of cultural performances can be found along the 
continuum between these two extremes. The specific forms within a 
particular culture are determined by historical circumstance as well 
as the particular techniques which form the core of martial or 
combat techniques in the active arsenal of the warrior-soldiers of a 
culture in any given epoch, 

Classical Greece offers a typical example of a wide range of 
combat or martially related cultural performances stretching along 
the ‘Actual-Virtual Continuum’. ‘Actual’ combat in ancient Greece 
was a common occurence. In addition, toward the actual end of the 
continuum there existed several important forms of cultural perform- 
ance in which the use of combat techniques was important—the 
game-contests, and preparations or training for warfare. Both were 
characteristically violent. 

Norbert Elias has ably illustrated that unlike today’s rather tame 
modern versions of the original Olympic games, the early Greek 
game-contests were regarded “‘as an excercise for war and war aS an 
exercise for these contests”’’, Further along the continuum toward the 
virtual end, many of the same martial techniques served as the basis 
for two important forms of performance, the Pyrrhic and Anapale. 
These two forms illustrate the symbiotic relationship which has always 
existed between martial training, dance, and performance. The Pyrrhic 
was a part of the training of boys in Sparta from the ag¢ of five. 
Similar to the dramatic contests where the chorus was trained at the 
expense of the Choregus (citizen-patron) and performed as a part 
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of the festival of Dionysus, at the Panathenaea Festival competitions 
were held in the Pyrrhic. Plato was ready to include the Pyrrhic in 
his ideal state and gave a vivid description of this martially-based 
performance which mimetically transformed ‘actual’ offensive and 
defensive manoeuvres into a graceful and athletic ‘dance’. For 
Plato the Pyrrhic imitated the modes of avoiding blows and missiles 


by dropping or giving or giving way or springing aside, or rising 
up or falling down; also the opposite postures which are those of 
action as, for example, the imitation of archery and the hurling 
of javelins, and of all sorts of blows. And, when the imitation is 
of brave bodies and souls, the action is direct and muscular, 
giving for the most part a straight movement of the limbs of the 


body. 


While the Pyrrhic was in essence a performance which also served 
as a preparation for armed combat, the Anapale, practiced at the 
Gymnopaedia in Sparta, was a nude dance for boys “moving 
gracefully to the music of flute and lyre, [which] displayed postures, 
and movements used in wrestling and boxing’’®. 

Whether on the battlefield, the game field, or in the dancing place 
in mimetically transformed versions, both armed and unarmed 
martial techniques were a highly visible and important part of 
classical Greek culture and social life. Each specific display or 
cultural performance context embodied a shared ‘display ethos’ 
founded on commonly held assumptions regarding important attri- 
butes of the heroic warriors who practised such techniques and who 
Were prepared to die in battle. Returning to Norbert Elias’s 
commentary on the game-contests and fighting of classical Greece, he | 


discusses how both 


centered on the ostentatious display of the warrior virtues which 
gained for a man the highest praise and honour among other 
members of his own group and for his group. It was glorious gs 
vanquish enemies or opponents but it was hardly less glorious to 


be vanquished . . .* 


The heroic ‘display ethos’ of a culture is the collective set of behavi- 
ours, expected actions, and principles or codes of conduct which 
should guide and be displayed by a hero. The epic and mythical 
heroes of most cultures are those practised in arms and combat who 
display bravery, courage, and valour in the face of death and who 
thereby embody the heroic demeanour and ethos of the culture. As 
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Elias illustrates for the Greeks, Hector was as glorious in defeat as 
Achilles since he too fought with all his ‘might until one was 
maimed, wounded, or killed and could fight no longer... What was 
inglorious and shameful was to surrender victory without a sufficient 
show of bravery and endurance”’. The game-contests and dances 
provided opportunities in culturally sanctioned performances for 
the display of the heroic ethos which was a legacy of the Homeric 
epics. 

The specific set of combat techniques indigenous to a particular 
culture and found in its various cultural performance genres (such 
as the Greek game-contests, Pyrrhic and Anapale) provides for that 
specific culture a ready-at-hand and evocative set of performance 
techniques through which the display ethos is thus exhibited and 
shared with the public. These techniques embody by association and 
familiarity the specific heroic principles of the culture. The martial 
techniques of a particular culture in their display of bravery, 
courage, and valour serve as the visual, physical, and in-body 
counterpart of poetic and literary descriptions of epics, myths, and 
historical records or accounts of past heroes. The performance 
techniques bring to life, as it were, and make immediate in the 
present the mythical heroes of old, the principles of heroic demean- 
our, and the present skills and abilities of a combatant. 

‘' The display ethos of a culture which expresses in common 
principles and themes heroic attributes and codes of conduct, 
honour, and warfare; the oral and/or written mythology and martial 
history of a culture; and the specific martial techniques transmitted 
from generation to generation for the training of young heroes, 
collectively form a nexus of three interrelated and interactive 
Phenomena which are often combined in a variety of cultural 
performances (see Diagram 2). The forms of cultural performance 
which manifest this threefold interaction range from aesthetic, 
virtual displays choreographed in highly stylized dance or dramatic 
forms (such as the Anapale), to game-contests or mock combats 
arranged as a part of a public festival (such as the Olympic contests), 
to duels or combats (the later gladitorial combats/contests of the 
Roman empire), to external warfare itself. Public displays of power 
or arms, socially and legally sanctioned arenas where tests of 
strength or duels occur, and mock combats or exhibitions of martial 
skills have always‘served as discrete and important types of cultural 
performance in which martial techniques have played an important 
role. Through such public performances the warrior-hero ethos 
itself is displayed to a wide public through the use of ‘actual 
techniques®. ; 
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DISPLAY ETHOS: 


Themes, principles, 

and codes of behaviour 
expressive of a culture's 
ideal warrior-hero 


CULTURAL PERFORMANCE 
FORMS: Forms inspired by 
the nexus of the phenomena 


are many 
MARTIAL OR COMBAT ORAL AND/OR WRITTEN 
TECHNIQUES: LITERATURES: 
Each culture has a a Ballads, myths, epics, ; 
specific set of techniques and-even histories tell the 
stories of famous watrior=- 


which-are the physical, : 

in-body expression of martial herpes who are the primary 

and heroic valour. examples of a culture's 
display ethos. 


Diagram 2: The Martial and Heroic-warrior Complex 


This interplay in cultural performances between a specific display 
ethos; the oral/written epic, mythic and historical literature; and 
martial or combat techniques could be described for many cultures. 
In the West there are many examples of historically significant 
heroic literatures which embody a particular period’s display ethos. 
However, there exist few examples of extant performance forms 
Which are based on martial forms or which embody the heroic or 
display ethos of a former era*. Unlike the West, in Asia we find 
many cases of living martial traditions whose techniques have formed 
the core of large sets of cultural performances which display the 
culture’s heroic ethos as well as bring to life its mythic, epic or 
historical heroic literatures. The remainder of this paper will focus 
On the general features of Asian martial arts as they have been 
incorporated into specific forms of cultural performance, and more 
Specifically on one example of the close interrelationsbip between 
an indigenous martial art and a wide variety of cultural perfor- 
Mances generated by that art—Kalarippayattu, martial art of Kerala. 


Asian Martial Arts and Cultural Performance: In Asia through the 
Centuries specific martial traditions in each major cultural area have 
cither spawned or been integrated into a wide range of cultural 
Performances. There has existed an especially close relationship 
between martial arts and a wide variety of ritwal, folk, and classical 
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performing arts in all Asian cultures. Indeed, it is often hard to 
distinguish between where the martial art ends and the performing 
art begins. Principles and practices of many martial systems have 
often been closely linked with the development of performance 
methods and techniques. Observing the prepossessed presence and 
concentration of the martial master is identical to witnessing the 
concentrated virtuoso display of the highly skilled Asian performing 
artist. Indeed, Asian cultural assumptions, principles, and techniques 
of physical and mental preparedness for combat and performance 
are often shared by both martial and performance systems (see 
Zarrilli: 1986). 

Examples of specific historical linkage between martial systems, 
techniques, and performance genres are numerous. One of the most 
obvious historical connections is that in the traditional Chinese 
theatre which evolved its Wu-kung techniques employing both hand- 
to-hand fighting and manipulation of halberds, lances, and swords. 
Seen today in the spectacular acrobatic feats and mass stylized 
combat displays of the Peking stage, the process of transformation 
through which Wu-kung stage-combat techniques and choreography 
developed is presently unexplored and undocumented, if not lost in 
the maze of individual schools of Chinese martial traditions which 
became part of the training and choreography of Chinese theatre. 
Without doubt, however, martial techniques and principles found 
their way into both the training as well as on stage combat choreo- 
graphy of traditional Chinese forms to portray a variety of characters 
from the historical and epic materials of the Chinese stage. : 

Likewise, the Kabuki theatre of Japan developed its Tachimawarl 
or stylized fight-scene techniques, especially associated with the 
portrayal of the samurai. In Kabuki the Tateshi became the acting 
company’s stage-fight specialist responsible for combining various 
acrobatic moves, Mie poses, and specific fighting techniques derived 
from the martial arts into Kabuki’s exciting, fast-paced battle 
scenes. As with the traditional Chinese theatre little research has 
been done on the specific process of transformation of techniques 
although some characteristic features of combat (such as the samu- 
Tai sword techniques extant in today’s Kenjutsu or Iai-do) are a0 
obvious legacy. 

Even the more reserved and restrained Noh theatre of Japan, 
the predecessor of Kabuki, was influenced by the martial tradition 
and its techniques. The Kita Noh school, one of the five main 
family traditions of Noh acting, was born from the samurai class. 
Some of today’s contemporary Kita school actors compare the con- 
centration and mental state of the Noh performer to the concen- 
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trated single-mindedness of the martial artist. (In terms of specific 
techniques, one of many examples of the wholesale use of sword 
and Naginata combat is from the choreography of the fight at the 
conclusion of the demon play Funa Benkei.) 

A third of the many Asian examples of the close relationship 
between Asian martial arts and performance is the Indian example. 
As early as the writing of the Ndtyasdstra (between 200 B.C. and 
200 A.D.), the link between martial techniques, performer training, 
and stage combat had been made. In the eleventh chapter of the 
encyclopaedic NdfyaSdstra the performer is enjoined to prepare 
himself by taking 


exercise on the floor as well as high up in the air, and should 
have beforehand one’s body massaged with the [sesame] oil or 
with barley gruel. The floor is the proper place [lit. mother] for 
exercise. Hence one should resort to the floor, and stretching 
oneself over it one should take exercise.” 


The neophyte receives further instructions to follow dietary restric- 
tions as part of his training. Such physical culture training was a 
traditional part of the Ayurvedic preventive health care system, 
closely linked historically with the development and training of 
princes and members of the martial castes. In the same chapter the 
NatyaSastra goes on to specifically describe the types of movement 
to be used onstage for “release of weapons”, use of sword and shield 
ina variety of situations, as well as other weapons in the stage combat 
arsenal. 
The early Indian connection between martial and performing 
arts was a holistic concern with proper exercise as well as diet, 
combined with use of specific techniques drawn from the martial 
sphere and utilized within the dramatic context. The legacy of this 
integral relationship between performer training, martial training, 
stage combat, and holistic health based on Ayurveda is partially seen 
in Seraikella Chhau of Orissa, but most vividly in Kathakali dance- 
drama of Kerala. Many of the preliminary exercises and basic dance 
techniques of Seraikella Chhau have been traced to the Parikhanda 
system of exercise, apparently used in the past for training warriors 
of Seraikella, although it exists today only as part of the sean rae 
art tradition. While no separate system of martial practice be . 
the Parikhanda system has yet been described in the ener A 
Kalarippayattu martial system of Kerala which influenced Kathakali 


is still practised today. ; ipti 
-The remainder of this paper is a specific descriptive case study 
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of the wide variety of cultural performances which represent 
various manifestations of the warrior-hero’s display ethos as it 
developed in Kerala’s martial and related performance traditions. A 
brief summary of Kalarippayattu’s place in Kerala history and 
culture is given first, along with short descriptions of major forms 
of cultural performance in which ‘actual’ martial techniques were 
used, Most attention is then given to the wide range of ritual, folk, 
and classical performing arts heavily influenced by the martial art. 
(A full analysis of the complete set of cultural performances des- 
cribed here will be the subject of forthcoming publications.) 


The Kalarippayattu System : Duarte Barbosa, one of the earliest 
and most reliable sources of information concerning Kerala’s 
medieval socio-cultural milieu, wrote at the beginning of the 16th 
century: 


The more part of the Nayars, when they are seven years of age, 
are sent to schools, where they are taught many tricks of 
nimbleness and dexterity, there they teach them to dance and 
turn about and to twist on the ground, to take royal leaps and 
other leaps, and this they learn twice a day as long as they are 
children, and they become so loose jointed and supple that they 
make them turn their bodies contrary to nature; and when they 
are fully accomplished in this they teach them to play with the 
weapon to which they are most inclined, some with bows and 
arrows, some with poles to become spearmen, but most with 
sword and are ever practising. . .1° 


Barbosa was describing Kalarippayattu, a specialized regional martial 
art indigenous to today’s Kerala State on the south-west coast of 
India. The name Kalarippayattu consists of two technical terms join- 
ed together: Kalari meaning ‘place of training’ or ‘place of combat’ 
and Ppayattu meaning ‘martial techniques’, exercises or ‘forms’: 
which are practised in the place of training. Barbosa’s description 
of the fluid suppleness of the martial practitioners could apply to 
Kalari training given today in Kerala. Kalarippayattu is a complete 
martial system which takes the neophyte through a series of com- 
plex and graded body exercises which, when combined with full 
body massage, are designed to render the body flexible, balanced, 
and controlled, i.e., much like the practitioners Barbosa described. 
The student is then introduced to wooden practice weapons, later 
followed by training in a wide range of combat weapons including 
dagger, spear, sword and shield, Urumi (a flexible sword for mass 
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combat), knife, and empty-hand combat or disarming techniques. 

Kalarippayattu is a regional martial system which, from the 
limited linguistic and historical] evidence available, appears to have 
developed into the same basic system we see practised today by the 
end of the 12th century AD ™. It was at this time that the demise of 
the last great Cera kingdom at Makotai in the region brought 


the end of the classical order, based on central control, and the 
emergence of the feudal order with a greater sense of local 
independence. In terms of culture it represented the close of an 
epoch in which Kerala was an integral part of Tamilakam and 
the opening of another epoch of regional idioms in art, religion, 
language, and literature ... .’” 


And we might add, the growth and consolidation of another regional 
idiom in the martial arts, Kalarippayattu. In its formative years the 
martial system drew from the ancient martial and heroic heritage, 
Principles, and sentiments of the early Sangam age, as well as the 
all-Indian sciences of war (Dhanurveda) and medicine (Ayurveda). 
Although a late-12th-century martial idiom, from textual evidence 
contained in family ,Grandam (palm-leaf texts) and from techniques 
themselves, parts of the system date to at least the compilation of 
the NatyaSastra 2%. ; 
The system, principles, and techniques which constitute Kalarip- 
payattu were closely allied to the socio-political order of medieval 
Kerala. Indeed, the martial art reached the zenith of its influence 
and importance between the 15th and 17th centuries when the south- 
West region of India was ruled by numerous petty local rajas and 
chieftains constantly vying with one another for power and supre- 
macy. From the end of the 12th century (with the fall of the Makotai 
kingdom) until the dispersion and subjugation of many of the 
medieval rulers (first under Tippu Sultan’s rule, and later under 
British hegemony at the beginning of the 19th century), Kalarippayattu 
Played an integral role in the socio-cultural and political life of the 
region. At the height of its influence Kalarippayattu training was a 
tegular part of the education of a large segment of Nair youth (a 
Major subdivision of the Nair constituted Kerala’s “martial caste 
Whose duty was “to protect Brahmans and cows”). In addition to 
Nairs who formed Jocal militias, Kalarippayattu-trained Nairs also 
served as soldier-retainers for rulers throughout the region. However 
the martial art was not the exclusive domain of the martial caste, as 
there were many Muslims, Christians, Ezhavas (a Hindu caste 
tanking below the Nairs, a small subdivision of which practised the 
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KATHAKALI DANCE-DRAMA (symbolic combat, high stylized techniques 
- in battle between the forces of good and 
evil) 

VELAKALI (folk dance in a village/ritual context; stylized mock 
combat between: forces of good and evil in old temple 
festival context) 

PARISAKAUT (folk dance in social and festival context) 

KOLKALI (stick folk dance in social ahd festival context) 

OACHIRAKALI (folk dance and mass mock combat in ritual context) 

YATRAKALI {combat display in entertainment/ritual context) 

CAVITTU NATAKAM (realistic stage combat between opposing forces 

oe using actual techniques onstage; enactment of 


historical stories) 


CUVADUAKAM (demonstrations of techniques including set~form 
combat exchanges at the.end of a course of training) 


MOCK COMBATS Cin context of festivals) 
KUDIPPAKA (House feuds leading to combat between opposing houses) 


ANKAM AND POITHU (duels to the death between two individuals or 
two groups from opposing Local communities) 


MAMAKAM (mass attack of Cavers and combat to the death in the 
context of a public display during a twelve-year 
festival cycle) 


ACTUAL COMBAT <——_————_______________ is VIRTUAL COMBAT 


INTERSTATE WARFARE (EXTERNAL) 


Diagram 3: Kerala Cultural Performance Continuum: From the Actual 
to the Virtual 


martial art), and even same Yatra Brahmins who became accompli- 
shed masters in arms. Kalarippayattu was such an integral part of 
medieval Kerala society that it was constantly in the foreground of 
life at the family, village, as well as inter-state levels. During the 
medieval period Kalarippayattu played a central role in the 
social dramas" of Kerala life as the system publicly displayed the 
current material and heroic ethos in a wide variety of cultural 
performances. These cultural performances included everything 
from actual combat situations and contexts to the virtual combat of 
performances (see Diagram 3). Included were inter-state warfare 
between rulers of the various principalities; formalized and ritualized 
armed combats at both inter-state and local levels (examples include 
Mammikam; house feuds, Kudippaka; and two forms of duel, Ankam 
and :{Payattu); mock combats held during festivals; displays of 
Kalarippayattu techniques by students of Kalaris when they com- 
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pleted their yearly course of study (Cuvadumakam); and a wide 
variety of martially inspired performance forms. So integral and im- 
mediate a part of Kerala life was Kalarippayattu that the range and 
number of dance and dance-drama forms influenced by the martial 
art is literally overwhelming. The performance forms drew much of 
their technical, choreographic, thematic and heroic tenor and con- 
tent from the martial tradition, and included such diverse genres as 
ritual forms (Teyyam); folk dances (K5lkali, Parichamuttumkali, 
Vélakali); a mass enactment of historical battles with dances included 
(Oachirakali); a Brahmin variety entertainment (Y4trakali); an 
elaborate and spectacular Christian folk dance-drama Cavittu 
Natakam); and Kerala’s now internationally known classically based 
devotional and dance-drama forms, Krsnattam and Kathakali. 
Kalarippayattu, so important in medieval Kerala, is a ‘system’, 
‘tradition’, or ‘form’ in the same sense as there exist artistic 
‘systems’, ‘traditions’ and ‘forms’ throughout India. Kalarippayattu, 
like other Indian disciplines (whether meditative, such as yoga, or 
performative, such as Kathakali) consists at its centre of a set of 
techniques for accomplishment (of self in meditation; of the aesthetic 
Style and techniques in performance; of the opponent through 
Superior skill and power in the martial art). Each is a discipline 
transmitted only from master to pupil, and as such each system is 
marked by the existence of a number of different ‘styles’ (in 
Malayalam, Sampradayam, lineage or ‘tradition of practice’). A ‘style’ 
may be defined as a specific set of practices and techniques within 
a comprehensive system, associated with a particular teacher or 
line of teachers. For example, in Kathakali there have always existed 
a number of different lineages and ‘styles’ with specific differences 
in techniques; however, such styles are commonly recognized as 
different sub-sets of what is generally known as Kathakali dance- 
drama™, Eyen within specific styles of a discipline, individual 
teachers always leave their own personal, indelible stamp on each 
student. Differences between individual teachers within particular 
styles of a system are differences of the most subtle type. ; 
Kalarippayattu, like Katbakali, is a system of discipline which 
has always been practiced in a number of styles. Historically we 
know that during the period of the writing of the Vadakkan Pattukal 
(Northern Ballads, circa 15th—18th cent.) there existed at least 
four major variant styles: Tulunatan, Ugram-velli, Droqnam-velli, 
and Ullitturuttivatt!®. These different styles were developed by 
some of the great Kalari gurus of specific locales. Tulunad refers to 
@ specific geographical location where one style is said to have 
originated. On the other hand, other names have different sources. 
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Dronnam refers to a specific family name famous in the practice of 
Kalarippayattu. What was common to all Kalarippayattu styles 
were the following: (1) a set of principles (for example, never 
teaching secretive aspects of the art to ‘those who might misuse it’); 
(2) a set of conditioning exercises, (body exercises, leg exercises, 
poses, etc.); (3) knowledge and understanding of the body’s vital 
spots (marmas) and the attack, defence, and treatment of such vital 
spots in combat and training; (4) use of specific weapons based on 
similar fundamental poses, steps, and body conditioning; and (5) a 
set of disarming and/or attack techniques with bare hands. Differen- 
ces in style included something as minor as slight variations in 
particular exercises, as well as differences in combinations of the 
basic alphabet of body movements, or such major differences 
as specialization in or development of particular weapons. For 
example, the Otta (the curved wooden practice sword which 
introduces the student in its forms to hand-to-hand combat) was 
the special practice of particular families and was not taught at all 
Kalaris. Martial arts, like performing arts, are not ossified, unchan- 
geable or rigid systems; rather, they are characterized by constant 
change. True masters are usually those who are at the ‘creative’ 
(and/or ‘dangerous’) edge or limits of the ‘tradition’. In a martial 
art, such masters often experiment with or develop their own 
versions of weapon use and techniques. The Northern Ballads make 
specific reference to the efficacy and reknown of the Tulunad 
trainers, known for their particular expertise as well as specializa- 
tion. 

The Kalarippayattu system which is seen today consists of @ 
number of different specific styles espoused and practiced by 
numerous masters throughout Kerala. The historically distinct styles 
mentioned above and identifiable from such sources as the Northern 
Ballads or old texts are hard to recognize clearly in contemporary 
practice. Teachers in different geographical regions of today’s Kerala 
often use different names for various forms of unarmed or weapon 
combat. While beyond the scope of this paper, the present profusion 
of styles and individual practices make Kalarippayattu today 2 
complex puzzle of techniques and terms'®, What is important for 
our purposes here is a recognition that even within closely monitored 
disciplined systems of training, there always exist multiple styles of 
practice. 


The Martial Heroic-Warrior Complex in Medieval Kerala—A 
Brief Summary: The proliferation of martially based cultural perfor- 
mances in medieval Kerala was a result of the confluence of the three 
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factors defined earlier as the heroic-warrior complex (Diagram 2), 
ie., Kerala’s own medieval versions of the heroic-warrior display 
ethos; content provided by a wide variety of oral, written, and quasi- 
historical literatures;.and the specific techniques and examples of 
Kalarippayattu-trained warriors who were some of the major actors 
in the social dramas_of the period. The medieval Kerala heroic- 
warrior display ethos was a composite distillation of the principles, 
themes, and codes of behaviour and conduct embedded and embodied 
in a variety of oral and written historical sources and sentiments. 
From the early Sangam age this region of India inherited an impor- 
tant heroic legacy. Indeed, the entire early Sangam period has often 
been characterized as ‘heroic in character’"”. The Sangam age was 
dominated by ‘warlike chiefs’ whose virtues were sung in the poetry 
of the period. The most powerful figures were the heroes and kings 
whose memories were propitiated and whose spirits were worshipped 
through the setting up of hero stones (Natukals)"*. The principles of 
heroic conduct of the early age included carrying a vow or challenge 
to fulfilment, even if it meant death; fighting ‘furiously’ yet ‘justly’ 
in battle; never retreating in battle; bearing battle wounds bravely 
and as one’s marks of renown; and dying only a battlefield death?®, 
Not surprisingly, many of these same themes are echoed in the 
much later regional ballads of Kerala, especially the Vadakkan 
Pattukkal, one of the primary sources of information regarding the 
medieval social milieu in which Kalarippayattu existed*®. Two major 
collections of these songs centre around two heroes, their families, 
and their exploits. One family, that of Aromar Chekavar, were 
Cék6rs—those who fought duels (Ankams) to the death on behalf of 
higher-caste champions who paid handsomely for their services. Such 
Ankams were legally sanctioned by the local ruler. The Cekor’s duty 
Was to fight an Ankam on request. Indeed, to refuse to fight was to 
bring dishonour to one’s family and Kalari. Prestige came only 
through combat earned on the ‘fighting platform’. In combat those 
trained in the Kalari were expected to fight fiercely. yet fairly. So 
Tegulated were the fights that the opponents were even expected to 
call out an ensuing blow! And never was one to kill an unarmed or 
undefended Opponent. : c 
The second major hero of the Vadakkan Pattukal was Tacholi 
Othenan, a famous Nair trained in the martial art. Tacholi Othenan 
was an historical figure, and although many of his deeds have been 
facifully elaborated in the ballads, he represents a ‘super’ Nair 
Combatant whose feats in arms and physical exercises have continued 
to Stir the hearts of Malayalis over the past centuries. While Tacholi 
8 Something of a dashing Robin Hood figure, he represents the 
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mainstream practitioners of Kalarippayattu—the martial caste. The 
code of behaviour current in the period for the Nairs could be 
summarized as consisting of adherence to one’s duty (dharma). 
Those Nairs who served as armed retainers pledged themselves to 
death in the service of their masters and were known by the special 
name of Cavers. Honour, prestige, and indeed even ceremonial, 
social, and material gain and advancement came in the form of 
grants of honorific titles, paraphernalia, as well as Jand from masters 
in return for superior bravery and or service. 

Tacholi is well known for his fighting, including participation in 
a Poithu (another form of duel fought either between the individual 
combatants or between two groups of combatants). Poithus, unlike 
the Ankam fought by CékGrs, were not legislated by local authorities 
to settle disputes, but were fought simply because a challenge had 
been laid down by an opponent for personal insult, on behalf of a 
woman for personal honour, or for political reasons. Tacholi’s final 
fight was a Poithu instigated by an insult and challenge levied by a 
rival practitioner of Kalarippayattu, Mathilur Gurukkal. Mathilur’s 
challenge is dramatically recorded in one of the Tacholi ballads: 


My good fellow, Tacholi Kunhu Othenan! 

If the tenth and eleventh of Kumbham shall come, 
If God will spare my life, 

I pledge my word to be at Ponniyat. 

There under the Banian tree 

In single combat could we test our supremacy. 
That day let us meet again! 

Thus the Gurukkal declared the war, 

In the midst of the ten thousand, 

And proceeded back on his way. 

The sightseers trembled 

At this throwing down and taking up the gauntlet. 


Both Ankam and Poithu were major cultural performances 1 
medieval Kerala. In both cases champions spent long hours 12 
elaborate personal and ritual preparations for the day of combat. 
Entire communities were involved in the various preparations, 
from constructing the combat platform to making weapons. Tie 
were also arrangements for the processions which led combatants to 
battle. Finally, large crowds gathered to witness the combat as 
spectators. Of Aromar Chekavar’s arrival at the place of Ankam we 
Tead, 
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With a thousand and one Nairs 

And the Varunnor of Kiruridem, 

With attendants in front and rear, 

With cloth spread on the ground to walk on and the lamp 
by day 

Glittering shields and the fencing foil, 

Shouts and acclamations of triumph 

And great bustle and noise; 

With fireworks and beating of drums. . .”*. 


Every bit as elaborate as an annual temple festival, the duels were 
electrically charged arenas of mortal combats to death. The display 
ethos of bravery, heroism, self-control, stamina, and ‘principled 
fighting’ of the combatants was on review, and ultimately the 
honour and future of many a house and Kalari was won on the duel 
Platform. The Vadakkan Pattukal abound with the heinous deeds of 
the anti-heroes of the ballads—the unprincipled Arinnoter and his 
turncoat accomplice Chandu. Both Arinnoter and Chandu are the 
complete antithesis of the ‘good and principled’ characteristics the 
Kalari-trained fighter is supposed to possess. They embody evil in 
their persons and actions as they scheme to kill the heroic Aromar. 
Not only Aromar, but Othenan also died at the hand of an anti- 
hero—a cowardly follower of his opponent who, concealed behind 
a tree, shot Othenan with a gun. But justice always prevails in the 
ballads. Othenan kills his assassin before his death by hurling his 
sword which cuts his assailant in two! And Aromar’s treacherous 
death is avenged by a younger generation of Kalari fighters from 
his family, 

In addition to the locally sanctioned duels, social dramas were 
also played out in the larger political arena through mass combats. 
The ultimate duty of the Nair, serving his master to death, is most 
Vividly seen in the historical example of the Mamakam festival. 
Mamakam was a grand festival held once in 12 years on the banks 
of the Bharathapuzha river in Tirunavay in the north Malabar region 
of Kerala. (It was a festival discontinued in 1766 following its dis- 
Tuption by the Mysorean invasion.) Conducting the festival was the 
traditional tight, responsibility and honour of Raja of Valluvanadu. 
It was most likely in the 13th century that the ruler of Calicut, the 

Morin, began a concerted campaign against the Vellatri in order 
to forcefully usurp that kingdom’s right as protector and convenor of 
the festival. The protracted inter-state conflict resulted in the death 
of the two Vellatri princes and the supremacy of the ruler of Calicut 
over Mamakam. As a result of the death of the Vellatri princes, all 
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of the Cavers attached to the Velluvanadu kingdom were pledged 
to avenge the death and defeat of their princes. Subsequent to the 
initial defeat and usurpation of the Vellatri by the Zamorin over 
the festival, the next generations of Cavers pledged to the Vellatri 
line every 12 years literally sacrificed themselves in combat against 
the Zamorin’s superior forces arrayed in public display for the 
celebration of the festival. Kandar Menon Pattu, a folk song, describes 
the preparations and combat of Kandar Menon, known for his mar- 
tial skills displayed in his fight-to-death with the Zamorin’s Nairs at 
one Mamiakam festival: 


With great skill he proceeded forward and killed ten men of the 
Zamorin’s side within a moment. Then he jumped ahead and 
killed three more and, while killing the fourth, his nephew got a 
stroke of the sword and he was attending him. This time, the 
other side attached him with severe force. But before they 
could inflict any defeat he, being a very skilful man, cut down 
the heads of nearly fifty people. Then he had to face Manipuna- 
thunni Raman, another opponent. The fight between them is 
beyond mere words. While the swords flashed quickly, Kandar 
Menon received a stroke from his enemy and his thighs were 
cut. But before his enemy could give a second blow Kandar 
Menon started the Puliankam [leopard fight with sword and 
shield] and inflicted death on his enemy. The next opponent 
was Chettuvayi Panikkar. In that fight both Kandar Menon and 
the Panikkar fell down dead.” 


Mamikam is am example of an actual mass combat embedded in a 
festive display of religious and political power by one of the 
strongest of Kerala’s medieval rulers. The combat was a result of 
an irreparable inter-state schism where Kalarippayattu-trained 
Cavers fought to the death out of duty to their lord. 

While not as dramatic as the actual combat contexts of duels and 
Mamakam, several other important examples of public performances 
of the Kalari-related display ethos will complete this brief survey of 
the medieval socio-cultural milieu. Kalarippayattu techniques have 
always been an important part of certain yearly community public 
festival contexts. Oftentimes mock combats were organized as 
displays of Kalari techniques as parts of larger festivals or public 
events in honour of celebrated guests. Throughout Kerala each 
Kalari at the end of a yearly course of training would hold @ 
Cuvadumakam or display of techniques learned by the students. It 
was a graduation rite, and like many such public displays, are ores 
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today) attended with pride by parents and local community leaders. 
These are opportunities for the Kalari Gurukkal or Asan to have 
his students proudly exhibit their new skills, and to put on show 
for the community. (At least in recent years many special show items 
have been developed to impress the general public.) 

All of these ‘cultural performances’ were opportunities for 
Kalari-trained practitioners to live out and display their principles, 
their duty, and above all their honour through the specific use of 
their skills in martial techniques. These young men played out in 
the practice arena, on the duel platform, and even the field of battle 
the display ethos of Kerala’s heroic. warrior. Even inter-state wars 
had to be conducted on the basis of a “‘common'code of conduct, 
called Keralamarvada, based on chivalry, tolerance, and scrupulous 
regard for the rights and obligations of every caste”-*. 

The oral and written sources which helped to create as well as 
tecord the major features of this display ethos included the sources 
mentioned above (the Sangam poetry and Northern Ballads), as well 
as a variety of others which served as inspiration to particular religi- 
ous communities. Whether Hindu, Christian, or Muslim, there 
were ready-at-hand contemporary sources, as well as historical 
examples and incentives for embodying the display ethos in actual 
combat practice or in martially-based cultural performances. For the 
Hindus the most important sources from the past included the 
Dhanurvedic tradition, and especially the examples of the many 
‘super’ heroes of epic and Puranic literature, especially Drona, Arjuna, 
Bhima, and the other Pandavas. From Mahabharata Bhima naturally 
emerged as the powerful martial hero who based his fighting on: 
superior strength and physical power. (Bhima’s legacy is found today 
in Kalaris which call certain techniques ‘Bhima style’.) But Arjuna 
is perhaps a more important figure in Kalari lore, serving as the 
example of the perfectly devoted student who will do anything for 
his master, And in turn, Drona bas served the Kalarippayattu 
tradition as the epitome of the master who elicits from Arjuna 
devotion, dedication, disciplined practice, and superior concentra- 
tion as well as combat techniques. 

For Muslims engaged in Kalari training a 
inter-state or local levels, there was the inspira e 
tradition of holy war, and then the contemporary admonitions ioe 
tained in Sheikh Zaynu’d-Din’s Tuhfat-al-Mujahidin. This = 
work, authored between 1558 and 1580, was meant to incite t 4 
Muslims to bravery against the Portuguese invaders of a 
who threatened the long-term trade monopoly which the Muslims 


had held in Kerala’s spice trade.** 


nd combat on either 
tion of the Quranic 
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The Christians too had their ‘super’ heroes, in this case drawn , 
from the epic personalities of quasi-historical figures and the early 
saints. St George and Charlemagne became and have continued 
to be extremely important figures in Kerala Christian history, serving 
as role models and examplars for medieval Christian combatants. 

It was in specific Kalarippayattu techniques that the display 
ethos of the medieval present and stories of the past came to be 
physically embodied. Whether in ‘actual’ Kalari cultural perform- 
ances culminating in death, or in the mock combats or displays, 
or in the virtual combats of the stage, the same principles and 
themes were portrayed throughout Kerala’s medieval history. Over 
and again each community, each religious group, and each social 
stratum could view its heroes on display. , 

Kalarippayattu techniques practiced today continue to inspire 
new modes of cultural performance including numerous Malayali 
films, new forms of public stage presentations of Kalari techniques, 
as well as stage plays. But our focus in the substance of this paper 
will be limited to those forms of ‘virtual combat’ spawned at the 
height of Kalarippayattu’s social importance—the medieval period 
of Kerala history. 

In order to provide specific documentation of the influence of 
Kalarippayattu on medieval performance forms of Kerala, con- 
temporary practice will be used as a major beginning point for dis- 
cussions of comparative techniques in martial and performing arts. 
The techniques briefly outlined in the section below record practices 
of the C.V.N. Kalari system:*, The techniques described briefly here, 
with some variation with passage of time, date to at Ieast 300 years 
ago, based on evidence of extant palm-leaf manuscripts, the use of old 
Malayalam in such texts, and oral traditions of today’s Kalari gurus. 


C. V.N, KALARIPPAYATTU TECHNIQUES 


Kalarippayattu was designed to produce the proficient warrior. 
The maxim, ‘The weapon is only an extension of the body’ (still told 
to students today), illustrates the close connection between 
preliminary physical training and advanced weapon practice. The 
primacy of physical culture is asserted from the first day of training 
when the student is introduced to an ‘alphabet’ of leg exercises. 
Weapon training only comes after the student has gained proficiency 
in physical technique. The degree of advancement is closely moni- 
tored by the teacher who judged each student’s progress in balance, 
control, flexibility, stamina, and immediacy of reflexes. 
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Development of the proper mental attitude is just as important 
as physical mastery. Kalarippayattu has no highly articulated 
philosophical system. While the art is not self-consciously yogic, 
mystical, or meditative in its preliminary practice, it does foster an 
attitude of reverence and respect for the individual’s body/mind, 
for the tradition, for the deities who are believed to guard and 
protect the individual, and for the guru and his knowledge. At its 
best, the practice of the system nurtures in the student a fusion of 
mind and body, developed through concentration of attention, strict 
visual focus, and the individual’s striving for mastery of the form's 
complexities; a sense of humility when the student realizes the skill, 
patience, and perseverance needed to become a master of the form; 
and a sense of well-being coming from a newly found inner strength. 
The teacher must have the innate ability to perceive the student's 
attitude that provides the foundation for progress in the system. Ifthe 
teacher thinks that the student might misuse certain techniques, he 
refuses to impart more ‘secretive’ elements of the system. Reverence 
and respect are absorbed from the environment in the Kalari (place 
of practice) and the teacher’s attitude and approach to the discipline 


and instruction. 


The Kalari Building : The cocoon-like Kalari, enclosed against 
mousoon rains, draughts, and the tropical rays of the sun, provides a 
marked contrast to the outside world. The Kalari traditionally serves 
the function of both training centre and temple where the deities of 
the Kalari play an integral part in the daily life of buth teacher and 
students. In palm-leaf family manuscripts, strict requirements are 
set down regarding the site, dimensions, and construction of the 
Kalari. In the past there were two types of Kalaris: the Payatt-kalari 
for practice and training, and the Ankam-kalari (somewhat larger) 


for m ~ Although Kalaris varied in exact size, all 
Se was abe ght of the roof the 


Were to be twice as long as wide, with the height of t i 
same as the width. All Kalaris were to be built by digging 1 Kol ad 
feet) into the ground. The earth dug out is used to build up : e 
walls to a height of approximately five feet, or until the ans 
used up. Except for the three-foot-wide opening on the crue 7 oe 
a stairway leading down into the enclosed practice area, the Ms 
is contained on ali four sides by the earthworks. nag? : 
constructed from plaited coconut-palm leaves, supporte Ne - 
bamboo framework. The Kalari’s pit-like — provides 
draughtless atmosphere with a constant temperaturs- 

The deities of the Hindu Kalari range in number sconcdio han - 
as many as 21, depending upon the Gurukkal’s family tradition, 
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the community’s local traditions. The presiding deity of the Kalari, 
Kalari Bhagavati (the deity of war), is located in the Kanni-mila or 
south-west corner of the Kalari, where she is lodged on the Pittara, 
a raised platform of seven tiers (Fig. 1). Other deities often 
include Nagabhagavati (serpent god), Ganapadi (elephant god) the 
Pitham or tripod (representing past gurus), and Antimahalan and 
Vettaykkorumakan (incarnations of Siva). 

The ritual life of the Kalari centres around daily worship of the 
deities, as well as special observances on days auspicious for the 
particular Kalari. For Hindus the Gurukkal is revered as the direct 
representative of the deities, the living embodiment of the entire 
line of gurus represented by the Pitham. As custodians of the art of 
war, the Gurukkal is entitled to the same respect as the deities, a 
tradition popularly believed to extend to the teachers of the 
Dhanurvedic tradition, such as Drona (the Pandavas’ teacher in 
the Mahabharata). 

The integral link between ritual life and daily training is even 
found in the physical exercises. The first body exercise sequence 
taught—the first sequence constructed from the beginning 
exercises—is the Pittara-tol (Fig. 2). When performing this exercise 
the student is worshipping the deities with his body, a physical 
manifestation of the reverence for the traditions of the Kalari, the 
jine of Gurukkals, and the protection from injury given by the 
deities. (The Pittara-to] sequence is essentially the same pattern used 
for mutual ‘salutes’ prior to any combat sequence in the Kalati, or 
in duels, with Otta or sword and shield. The practice of mutual 
salutes illustrates the feudal nature of duels in Kerala.) 


Kalari-Cikitsa—The Medical System: As the Kalari Gurukkal is 
priest, so is he healer or physician. Traditional training of the 
Gurukkal includes specialization in indigenous medical preparations 
and techniques for preventive health care and treatment. Based on 
the all-Indian Ayurvedic medical system, Kalari-cikitsa is a0 
indigenously developed branch of treatments for Kalari-related 
injuries such as bruises, bone-breaks, wounds, etc. As physician the 
Gurukkal treats injuries to the body’s Marmas (vital spots), a system 
ultimately applied in combat—thbrusts, blows, cuts are aimed at 
these most vital spots of the opponent*’. Treatment includes first 
aid for Kalari or battlefield injuries, methods of extended care, and 
the special system of massage, Uliccil. 

The Gurukkal uses massage for three different purposes: (1) 
treatment of specific injuries, such as a sprain; (2) body control and 
flexibility in training; (3) yearly massage for general health purpos¢s. 








Fig. 1: The Puttara (raised 
seven-tiered platform) where 
the deity of war is lodged. 


Fig, 2: The first body-exercise 
sequence, Pittara-tol 
body). 








Fig. 3: The Elephant Pose. 


Fig. 4: The Serpent 
Pose— beginning to 
move through and 
turn the body under. 





Fig. 5: Kettukari (12-sfan staff) —the initial position, staves poised for the temple 
blow. 


Fig. 6: Otta ~ from the sitting kick’a thrust is readied. 





Sword and shield — 


Fig. 7: 
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Fig. 8 (below): A Teyyam 


Stanam — weapons and 
ritual apparatus have been 


taken out of the shrine fora 


performance. 
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Massage may be with hands, feet, forearms, or in combination, 
depending upon the purpose of the massage, diagnosis of condition, 
age, physique, and the patient’s general health. Indigenously prepared 
medicinal oils are appli inj i 

plied to the injured area prior to massage, or 
to the entire body for the Kalarippayattu training or general health 
massage. The oil preparation used in Kalari training, Kalarimukkitt, 
consists of four parts gingely oil, two parts castor oil, one part Ghee, 
three special herbs, three dried ingredients, for a total of nine 
elements, which are boiled and cooled before application. Applied 
to the entire body daily during martial training the oil enters through 
the pores of the skin as the student perspires. Kathakali-uliccil is 
given with the feet, except for the head and face areas. It has a 
slightly different combination in oil preparation: coconut oil, castor 
oil, buffalo Ghee in equal proportions, mixed with a condiment 
(Uluva, ground into a pasty substance), all of which is boiled and 
cooled before application. The Kathakali oil, Valukk (literally 
slippery’) is said to give slightly more emphasis to the flexibility 
needed for form, while the Kalari oil is designed to give maximum 
flexibility combined with strength; therefore, the difference in 
ingredients. (It should be noted that both the special Kalari and 
Kathakali oil preparations are passing out of active use, especially in 
daily practice, due to the expense of traditional preparations. Today 
students in both martial art and dance-drama usually use gingely 
oil, readily available in any village market.) 

Traditionally Uliccil lasted the first 14 days of training each 
year. Today, due to limited time for training, only a few advanced 
students receive the massage yearly. In the past training began with 
the onset of the monsoon, during June-July, and lasted for two— four 
Months. Occasionally those selected to become teachers trained 
throughout the year. During these first 14 days, and for the 14 days 
following the massage, the student was instructed to refrain from 
Sexual intercourse, not to sleep during the daytime, not to keep 
awake at night, and to include milk and Ghee in his diet. On the 
15th day the student was instructed to take a laxative to purge his 
system. The period of massage was always the most intensive part 

ge and physical 


of training. This unique synthesis of oil, massa , 
exercise allows the student to develop maximum balance, control, 
and flexibility. 

training the student 


_ Techniques: During the period of nee lari ttu system 
1S intr i 1 of the Kalarippaya : 
oduced to the most basic leve 5. This alphabet of 


an alphabet of body poses, steps, and leg exercise 
Physical movements is taught in increasingly complex sequences 
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as the student’s proficiency increases. At first individual words, then 
sentences, will be constructed out of the alphabet of movements. 
Each day of Kalari training begins with the recitation of this 
alphabet. 


Leg Exercises (Ka]-efupp): First there are eight leg exercises. The 
student begins on the eastern side of the Kalari and moves toward 
the west (the Gurukkal’s side), alternating right and left leg kicks 
of various types. From the first lesson the student is told to fix his 
eyes on a point at the opposite end of the Kalari. This starts his 
training in full mental concentration and visual focus, eventually 
applied in weapon practice. Each leg exercise, although maximizing 
leg flexibility, is performed with the entire body. All Kalari exercises 
bring the entire body into play. 

The key method for achieving flexibility and body involvement 
is relaxation. Beginning Kalarippayattu students usually have tension- 
filled bodies, exaggerated by attempts to imitate the flexibility. of 
advanced students. Students must be assisted in understanding that 
relaxation of the muscles, limitation of extraneous movement, and 
removal of ‘blocks’ to extension produce flexibility. 

The first leg exercise taught is Nerkal, or the forward straight 
leg kick. The student stands on the eastern side of the Kalari with 
the left foot forward. Raising his arms, he interlocks the fingers, 
_ extending the arms fully, knuckles in an inverse position facing 

head. (The inverse-knuckle position, with hands locked. is for 
preliminary balance during beginning training. After sufficient 
mastery, the hands are freed for fuller coordination of total body 
movement in each exercise.) From this basic position, beginning 
with the right foot, the right leg is kicked forward, and raised as 
high as possible. Ultimately the leg should be flexible enough for 
the knee to touch the shoulder and the hand to touch the extended 
foot. As the foot descends along the arc of the kick, the momentum 
of the descending leg is allowed to extend the leg behind the body, 
and again to swing forward in front to the body. This forward 
. Movement becomes a step forward with the right foot. As this right 
Step is taken, the left leg is then kicked exactly as the right. The 
alternation between right and left kicks moves the student across the 
Kalari, east to west. The verbal commands given by the teacher 
to instruct the student are simply, “Valatu néré, itatu nére”, OF 
‘right straight kick, left straight kick’. 
The fifth leg exercise, Iruttikal, or the ‘sitting-back-kick’, is 
actually an extension of the first leg exercise, Nerkal. Beginning 
exactly as above, the right straight leg kick is executed. Howevel 
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as the leg descends along the arc of the kick, its backward movement 
behind the body stops as the right foot is planted in an extended 
position, perpendicular to the line of the left foot. As the right foot 
is planted in this position, the momentum of the downward swing 
provides continuous momentum for sitting backward. The sitting 
movement is executed by keeping the body weight over the left leg. 
Once the right foot is planted, it is not moved. From the sitting 
position, the exercise is continued by bringing the body weight 
forward over the left leg, returning to the original position. The 
right foot is then brought forward, takes a step, and the left leg is 
kicked as in the straight leg kick. The exercise continues with the 
left leg extended backward, sitting back, body weight over the right 
leg, etc. The verbal commands for this exercise are “Valatu néré 
etutt irutti, itatu néré etutt irutti’”, or ‘right straight kick, sitting 
back; left straight kick, sitting back’. 


Body Control Exercise Sequences (Meippayatt): While the student 
has begun to master the beginning leg exercises, he is introduced to 
body control exercises. There are a total of 12 regular exercises, 
plus two specialized patterns, Pakarcakkal-meippayatt (a show-piece 
of Kalarippayattu) and Pattara-tol (the worship of the deities at this 
Kalari), Although Meippayatt is technically the most correct name 
for the body exercise sequences, they are also variously called 
Meyyorukkam (body preparation) and Meivalakkam (body flexi- 
bility). The first five regular sequences in C.V.N. system emphasize 
the legs and lower half of the body, drawing on the eight leg exer- 
cises in various combinations. Six and seven stress the hips and 
upper torso, while 8— 12 concentrate on the hands, arms, and upper 
body—movements applicable in unarmed offence and defence. 

The sixth and seventh Meippayatf sequences concentrate on 
development of the hips and upper torso. The seventh sequence is 
Perhaps the most difficult of all 12. It involves acrobatic twists, leaps, 
and jumps. Some of the movements in the sequence pecs r 
circling body back bend, combined with jumps, a full back bend an 
a forward spiralling jump. ; 

The ‘intent is oe iniscdaoed to the other two elements ree 
basic Kalarippayattu alphabet, poses (Vativuka] or Nilakal) and s pd 
(Cuyat). A total ot eight poses and four steps are taught io pins 
in the graded series of Meippayatt. The poses are not Rice a 7 
nal positions—they are attitudes to which and from whic As chee 4 
moves for offensive and defensive purposes. Each pose !s en dis 
Potential energy for further movement. The first pose Le 
Gajavativ, or the ‘elephant pose’ (Fig. 3). This pose 1 8 
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ning stance for each of the Meippayatt. The potential for movement 
found in the poses is illustrated by the serpent pose (Sarpavativ, 
Fig. 4) which allows for a quick, low reversal of body position in 
a full 180-degree turn. . 

[These eight poses had full power only when they united three 
elements: (1) the external body movements; (2) the repetition of 
sacred mantras associated with the pose; and (3) the execution of 
breathing techniques associated with particular poses. The mantras 
and breathing techniques were entrusted to only those students in 
whom the Gurukkal placed his absolute trust. This threefold mastery 
of poses is seldom practised today]. 

The third set of Kalari ‘letters’ are the steps (Cuvat), taught along 
with the first body exercise sequence. All movements of the feet 
and legs are from one of these four basic positions to another. 
Vattacuvat, or the feet-parallel position, is illustrated in the elephant 
pose (Fig. 3). ‘Nittacuvat is illustrated in the serpent pose 
(Fig. 4), where one foot is forward, with body weight over the 
forward foot, and the opposite foot is extended backward, perpen- 
dicular to the line of the forward foot. 

Individual Meippayatt sequences are taught gradually. The 
student is first given the outer ‘shell’ of the entire sequence, includ- 
ing instruction in poses, steps, leg exercises, and any special turns, 
jumps, or leaps required by the specific sequence. Each body exercise 
sequence has a full set of Vayttari or verbal commands, recited by 
the teacher, which lead the student through each of the sequences. 
Through repetition the sequence is mastered and the speed increas- 
ed. Speed was traditionally a test of the stamina and agility needed 
in combat. 


Weapon Practice: As the student practices the leg exercises, 
Progressing through the beginning levels of the 12 graded body 
exercise sequences, the Gurukkal introduces him to the use of 
weapons. Students advance at their own pace. It may take a full 
year or more of repetition of leg exercises and the first body exercis¢ 
sequence before the student is considered ready to take up the 
first weapon, the Kettukari or twelve-span staff (Fig. 5). 

Certain principles applicable to all Kalari weapon techniques 
are taught in preliminary staff training. From the first time he takes 
the weapon in his hands, the student is instructed to maintain 
continuous direct eye contact with his opponent. This direct visual 
focus demands utmost concentration. There is no necessity for 
watching the opponent’s movements, for they will always be within 
the wider circle of peripheral vision. As long as proper body 
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Position is maintained, the opponent can never move out of the 
direct line of visual focus. With proper training, the body is expec- 
ted to respond automatically to the opponent's thrusts, cuts, etc. At 
advanced stages of combat, body and weapon movements are too 
swift to be followed by the eyes, so the individual has to understand 
the opponent’s strategy, anticipating his movements by watching 
his eyes. The student is also taught that excess force is unnecessary 
in the wielding of weapons. The most important factor is to maintain 
total control of the body, and therefore of the weapon as extension 
of the body. With correct body position, control, stamina, and 
agility, strength becomes secondary. 

The Kettukari involves the simplest sequences for attack and 
defence of any of the Kalari weapons. Although valuable on its 
own, the staff also serves as an introduction to the spear. The 
Kettukari (like all weapons except the Otta) has 12 separate sequen- 
ces (Atay) taught in a graded series. The staff is a flexible, solid cane 
pole about one inch in diameter, and generally between five and six 
feet in length. Ideally the staff should be one hand span taller than 
the individual using the weapon. The staff is thoroughly oiled before 
use so that it can slide easily through the hands. Eventually the 
Student is introduced to a variety of defensive and offensive 
manoeuvres, from the underhand stomach thrust to the two-handed 
swinging cut at the opponent’s ribs, As with all Kalari weapons, 
Progress in mastering basic techniques is coupled with increasing 
Speed. ae 
Due to its small size and light weight, the Ceruvati (literally, 
‘short stick’) calls for much greater precision and quickness in use 
than the staff. The Ceruvati is generally the second weapon learned. 
Advanced students and masters are able to exchange up to 100 blows 
per minute. The Ceruvati demands close-quarter exchanges with the 
opponent, and therefore calls for more agility and total body use 
than does the staff. It prepares the student for use of the Otta = 
well as the dagger. The Ceruvati is made of resilient tamarind se 
and is about 22 inches in length, tapering from the thicker haasisen 
(1}—1# inches in diameter) to the tip (I-15 inches in diameter). 
Cuts, thrusts, and blows are generally delivered to the opponent’ 
head, ankles, and occassionally hands. Later sequences will add 
other thrusts, such as to the stomach. Cuts end blows are delivered 
either over the head or from the shoulders, with single or double- 
hand grips. Because of the resilience of the wood, the igen 
instructed to utilize the rebound power of the stick — 
Consecutive blow exchanged, producing, with practice, a continuous 
motion from one blow to the next. 
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The Otta is 18—24 inches long,, 24 inches wide at the handle, 
tapering to 14,inches at the tip and made of tamarind wood. The 
unique double curve of the Otta leads to two separate grips, the 
double-hand grip with the first curve pointed down (the eastern or 
student position), and the single-hand grip, first curve up (western 
or teacher position). 

The Otta was most likely the master weapon of a few north 
Malabar Kalari families (Fig. 6). It was not a part of all systems 
of Kalari training. For those families that utilized the Otta in their 
own system of training, it became indispensible to the Kalari expert's 
training. The Otta requires maximum flexibility, balance, and body 
control. All the blows, cuts, thrusts, and locks taught in Otta prac- 
tice can ultimately be applied in hand-to-hand combat with fists, 
forearms, hands, and elbows. Throughout Otta training and in 
combat, the body is kept close to the ground. In Otta practice, the 
weapon actually becomes an extension of the arms. The Otta requires 
intimate knowledge of the Kula(most vital)-marmas. In practice, the 
most advanced student will be taught to apply the Otta to the 64 
Kula-marmas on the opponent’s body. The centrality and complexity 
of the Otta as the master Kalari weapon is illustrated by the fact 
that it consists of 18 sequences, rather than the usual 12. Gaining 
mastery over the Otta ultimately means complete mastery over the 
entire body, knowledge of an application of blows to the Marmas, 
and mastery over the most complex and extensive set of duel 
Sequences. Once the Otta is learned, the master can apply methods 
of Otta practice to any other weapon. Generally only the most 
trusted of the Kalari students are taught the ultimate application of 
the Otta in hand-to-hand combat. . 

While the Otta is the focal point of the Kalarippayattu system, 
sword and shield (Val and Parisa) use is the culminating point of 
Kalari training (Fig. 7). Sword and shield were the major combat 
weapons of the medieval Kerala soldier. Unlike Western fencing, 
with its erect body position, Kalari sword and shield technique 
maximizes total body involvement. The flexibility and control of the 
body developed throughout the training gives the individual master 
the ability to hide his entire body behind a shield only 12—18 
inches in diameter. The use of sword and shield demands absolute 
coordination, as well as visual and mental concentration. Sword and 
shield training produces the ability simultaneously to defend with 
the shield against an opponent’s cuts, while executing sword cuts at 
the opponent from a basic figure-eight cofiguration. During the entire 
exchange, the student is expected to maintain direct visual contact 
with the opponent. 
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Other weapons in the system include the Gada (mace), the heavy, 
unwieldy three-foot-long wooden club, made famous by Bhima of 
the Mahabharata; the spear; the dagger, a double-edged weapon 
used for both offensive and defensive purposes; and the Urumi, 
a flexible sword three to four feet in length and sharp on both sides 
(traditionally used in mass combat). The system also teaches unarm- 
ed and hand-to-hand combat. 


The In-body Kalarippayattu Process: The long years of rigorous 
Kalarippayattu training through a graded series of physical exercises 
led to superior body control, flexibility, and balance. A by-product 
of the years of rigorous physical exercises of the Kalari system (as 
Practiced by Kalaris which emphasize Meippayatt) was the deve- 
lopment of a firm, low centre of gravity below the navel. In 
Kalarippayattu practice this area is identified as the Nabi-mila 
(corresponding to the svadhisthanam of yoga, located between the 
root of the penis and the anus). Through the numerous leg exercises, 
as well as certain specific poses (especially the ‘lion’, ‘elephant’, and 
‘boar’), this particular area develops physically so that a ‘grip’ comes 
on when exercises and/or weapon techniques are performed correctly 
and with full power. The firm, low centre of gravity where the grip 
comes on allows the expert or advanced practitioner the free ability 
to swing the legs ina variety of directions, all such movements 
originating from this vital, low centre. Vigorous body circles have 
the practitioner fluidly turning the body in complete circles around 
this low centre. Likewise, Barbosa’s royal leaps and jumps originate 
in impetus and energy from this low centre. When the ‘grip’ is in 
the Nabi, the practitioner is able to gain tremendous energy for a 
leaping jumps and kicks of the system. So important was the Nabi 
that the area in the medieval period was tightly wrapped in over ve 
foot-long Kachas (loin cloths). Wrapped around and acne 1e 
‘guts’, hips and thighs, the Kacha literally gird and protecte = 
vital area where the ‘breach’ originates. The apparently <a 
weapon practice comes in large measure from the pape ae er 
this ‘grip’ in the Nabi-mila, the development of the body s physicé 
centre in this area, and the development of deep diaphragmatic 
breathing supported by the Nabi-mila._ 

It is precisely this area which comes 10 
disciplined Asian martial and performing @: 
low centre is particularly important in Kath 


to play in many forms of 
rts. As we shall see, this 
akali dance-drama. 
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Keeping in mind the techniques of the C.V.N. Kalarippayattu 
system outlined above, a variety of performance forms of Kerala will 
be examined to illustrate the historical and technical influence of the 
martial art on each form. A representative sample of performance 
forms has been selected. The sample cuts across caste and religious 
boundaries, as did the practice of the martial art. While numerous 
other forms might have been selected for this review, those pre- 
sented here illustrate the pervasive influence of both martial tech- 
niques and the ideal heroic warrior in medieval Kerala soceity. 

Teyyam is a form of ritual performance in which the deities 
invoked are propitiated. Teyyam, variously known as Teyyattam, 
Tira, and Tirayattam, literally means ‘the god’s dance’. Over 300 
different Teyyams exist in north Malabar where this form of ritual 
is performed seasonally at both family and community shrines— 
Stdnams (Fig. 8). With historical evidence K.K.N. Kurup has 
linked at least some aspects of this ritual tradition when performed 
by the Velan caste with ritual performances from as early as the 
Sangam period’*. Kurup maintains that the Vélan Veriyatal of 
Sangam literature, enacted by the Vélans, provides a link between 
this ancient form of ritual and Teyyam. The changeover from the 
ancient ritual form to Teyyam must have occurred gradually, with 
Teyyam performances (as known today) emerging “perhaps after 
the fourteenth or fifteenth century, when there are no more hero- 
stones found in Kerala’’?®, 

A confluence of historical circumstances during the period bet- 
ween the 14th and 16th centuries, as reflected in the popular folk 
heroes of the Northern Ballads, must have brought new thematic 
input into the popular development of Teyyam ritual performance. 
Not only the Vélans, but also other low-caste groups including the 
Malayan and Vanndn castes began to perform these ritual per 
formances. The Vélans who continue to perform Teyyam today 
enact only the older forms of Teyyam such as Kundor-Camundi. 
The Vélans have no tradition in their training of undergoing any 
rigorous physical training. On the other hand, at least the Vanan 
performers of certain specific Teyyams undergo a much more 
physically rigorous training than do the Vélan performers. 

The numerous Teyyams performed include, among other 
categories, characters or deities drawn from the Puranas, ancestot 
worship, deification of ghosts of individuals who have accidentally 
died, and, most important for our discussion, deification © 
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historical figures—an extension of the deification of heroes in the 
Sangam age and after through the setting up of hero stones. Some of 
the most famous heroes of the Northern Ballads became deified and 
worshipped in Teyyams devoted to the acts and memories of their 
lives. Such heroes as Tachdli Odenan and Valia Aromar Chékavar 
have Stanams where yearly ritual performances are enacted to pro- 
Pitiate their memories. 

: Kativandr Véran Teyyam, performed by the Vannan caste, is a 
hero’ Teyyam and requires special physical training not required 
of other types of Teyyam. This particular Teyyam may serve as a 
case study of the integral relationship between Kalarippayattu and 
this special class of ‘hero’ Teyyams based on historical figures from 
the medieval period and whose memory is specially associated with 
cither prowess in battle, in duels (Ankam), or in Kalarippayattu 
training. 

; Kativanor Véran, according to the traditional story associated 
with his Teyyam, was born in Mangat in Cannanore district 
in North Malabar—the region in which Kalarippayattu was 
Practised and learned with the greatest fervour. In his early years, 
he received military training in the local Kalari. After an incident 
at home, he left for Coorg, taking shelter with his uncle. There he 
became happily married, and was roused to fight off invaders. 
Eventually he was cut to pieces after returning to the scene of 
battle to retrieve a ring lost in the fight. His wife went to ihe 
battlefield on news of his death and defeated the enemies. Collecting 
the pieces of her husband’s body, she cremated them and threw 
herself into the fire?®. 

In an interview with Kannan Peruvannan Kotakkat, a 60-year- 
old Vannan performer of this particular Teyyam, the following 
information was related on how he trained for the performance of 
Kativandr Véran Teyyam: 

I began learning this Teyyam at the age of AF six pes 

Particular. Teyyam has a very special training which other 

: X +a: he special use of 

Teyyams do not require. It is a training for the sp 4 

sword and shield. Any other Teyyams which use the sword an 

Shield (in this unique manner) require this special training . “ 

The shield is of wood and covered with leather, usually —— 

red and other colours. The sword is of metal, and sharp on ie 

Sides... Massage is sometimes given...I myself had this 

2 R have 

Massage f; Kalari teacher. .. It 1s better if they 

ge from a but they do 
undergone this massage, then they can perform it, 

not have to have it. 
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The specific use of sword and shield to which Kannan Peruvannan 
refers is precisely the same technique of sword flourish and display 
utilized in Kalarippayattu training. In Kalarippayattu sword and 
shield use, there is a basic figure-eight pattern of cuts and defence 
which is utilized in this particular Teyyam. Obvious elaboration has 
occurred from this basic pattern, which might result from sword and 
shield play practiced in Kalaris during the medieval period and no 
longer extant today, or elaboration in performance techniques by 
the artists themselves. This Teyyam also displays the Kalarippayattu 
method of shield ‘flourish’ while swinging the sword. 

The rise of popular folk heroes during the medieval period led 
the families and/or communities of these historical figures to institute 
shrines and ritual performances to perpetuate for the family/ 
community the memories of these local heroes. Chandu, Odenan, 
Kativandr Véran, and other such heroes are a few of the most 
Significant who were deified and continue to be propitiated yearly 
in Teyyam. 

Traditionally specific castes perform certain types of Teyyam. But 
even within castes there is a large degree of specialization according 
to geographical area and family tradition. Certain families and 
individual performers become particularly noted throughout their 
regions for speciality performances, such as Kannan Peruvannan for 
his performance of Kativandr Véran. The influence of Kalarippa- 
yattu, i.e., the filtering of specific techniques into individual ‘hero’ 
Teyyams, must have occurred with the institution of such ritual 
performances at the request of the Ilava or Nair family associated 
with the memory of these heroes. Instruction in specific Kalarippa- 
ayttu techniques may have been given by trained warriors to the 
lower-caste ritual performers who normally would not have received 
such training. The deification of such warrior-heroes would not 
have been complete without the concomitant display of prowess in 
battle gained through the use of Kalarippayattu techniques. The 
training required for performance of these techniques did. not 
necessitate a full initiation into the entire Kalarippayattu system, 
but rather the mastery and handing down among performing families 
of the specific techniques needed (for instance in sword and shield 
Play) for the specific ‘hero’ Teyyams enacted. 


NOTES 


1. The concept of cultural performance originated with Milton Singer (When 
A Great Tradition Modernizes. N.Y.: Praeger, 1972). According to Singet 
Cultural performances are discrete items of performance including play, 
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2. 


concerts, lectures, as wel] as prayers, ritual readings, recitations, rites and 
festivals, al] of which encapsulate and exhibit “elementary constituents of 
the culture” (p.7.). ; 

Keith F. Otterbein defines external warfare as that taking place between 
“culturally different political committees, i.e. political communities that 
are not members of the same cultural unit’? (‘Internal War: A Cross 


. Cultural Study’, American Anthropologist, 70, 1968, 277-289; p. 277). 


4. 
5. 
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7. 
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9. 


9a. 


10. 


External war is contrasted with internal warfare “between culturally 
SimiJar politica) communities”. Inter-state, external warfare in Kerala 
often took place between culturally similar small principalities. Such 
warfare between politically separate kingdoms is differentiated here from 
the variety of internal warfare characteristic of Kerala’s medieval 
period. 

‘The Genesis of Sport as a Sociological Problem’, in Sport: Readings from 
@ Sociological Perspective, ed. Eric Dunning (Toronto: University of 
Toronto press, 1972), p. 100. 

Laws 7.815 A. 

Lillian B. Lawler. The Dance in Ancient Greece. Seattle: University of 
Washington, 1964, p. 108. 


. ‘The Genesis of Sport as a Sociological Problem’, p. 100. 


ibid, 


. While beyond the scope of this paper, the continuing importance of such 


public forums for military display in contemporary technological societies 
should also be noted. July 4th or Veteran’s Day Celebrations in the 
United States are examples which could be explored for the principles and 
assumptions underlying public displays whose form includes military 
parades, etc, 

The forms which do exist in the West are often examples of what Schechner 
has called “restored behaviour”, i.e., it includes behaviours of past epochs 
placed in new, virtual contexts (See ‘Restoration of Behaviour’, in 
Performative Circumstances From the Avant Garde to Ramlila, Calcutta: 
Seagull Books, 1983). While we possess rich records of the deeds and 
chivalric ethos of the middle ages in a variety of sources from the early 
Charsons to later poetic and dramatic versions, the techniques of the 
knight which inspired and embodied such sentiments and stories see 
today only in pageants or reconstructions staged for fairs or ae 
festivals. There is no continuous or unbroken technique handed ca 
from generation to generation. Techniques which are used are recons ru . 
tions for ‘Renaissance Fairs’, which employ actors to dress " ee : 
costumes and play the various roles of the period. Such en a ro 
often include jousting matches in which ‘knights’ stage mock com 


. t 
S of fair ladies of the court Similar are old West’ towns where 


gun-fights are staged for cultural tourists. Suc core be 
behaviour’ have become popular contemporary public a packs a 
display ethos of the past. Another important place wher 
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Chapter XI. 

Mensel Longworth Dames, ed. The Book of Durate Barbosa, Vol. 1 
(London: Hakluyt Society). pp. 39-40. 
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11. For a detailed examination of the evidence see Phillip B. Zarrilli, 


12. 


‘Kalarippayatt and the Performing Artist East and West’, Ph. D. thesis, 
University of Minnesota, 1978, pp. 19-30. 

M G.S. Narayanan, ‘Political and Social Constitutions of Kerala Under 
the Kulasekhara Empire (c. 800 A.D. to 1124 A.D.)’, Ph. D. thesis 
(Trivandrum: University of Kerala, 1972) pp. 230-233. 


12a. A comparison of specific sword-swinging techniques recorded in Chapter 


14. 


15. 


16. 


XI of the Natyashastra with sword techniques practised in Kalarippayattu 
and recorded in Grandam shows a continuity of tradition which establishes 
with a high degree of certainty the long transmission of at least some 
Kalari techniques. 


. Victor Turner defines social dramas as ‘‘units of aharmonic or disharmonic 


process, arising in conflict situations”. (See Dramas, Fields and Metaphors. 
Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1974). Turner outlines four stages in 
social dramas including an initial “breach” of regular norm-governed 
social relations, followed by an ensuing ‘‘crisis’” during which the initial 
breach usually widens. What follows is a stage of ‘‘redressive action” 
which ranges from ‘personal advice and informal mediation or arbitration 
to forma! juridical and legal machinery”’. The final phase consists either of 
a process of “reintegration” or of permanent, ‘‘irreparable schism”. 
Each of the ‘actual’ contexts in which Kalarippayattu techniques were 
utilized in medieval Kerala illustrate various types of sxcial dramas and 
the mears the societv used for attempting to achieve reintegration after 
breach and schism Mamakam is an example of irreparable schism). 

For a full exploration of the question of styles in Kathakali and the 
impact of ‘tradition’on style determination, see Phillip B. Zarrilli, The 
Kathakeli Complex: Actor, performance, Structure (New Delhi, Abhinav, 
1984). Chapter 7; and Zarrilli 1986. 

These specific style names are recorded in a number of family Grandam 
examined by the author. 

One contemporary source lists three important styles as existing within 
one region alone. See Rishi G. Natesh, ‘Kalamozhiyunna Kalarippayatt 
Kalakaudi, part Il. Februry 6, 1983, pp. 26-29. 
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24. K.V. Krishna Ayyar, A Short History of Kerala (Ernakulam: Pai and Co, 
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1966), p. 3. 
Annals of Oriental Research (University of Madras), 6, Part 1 (1941-42, 


pp. 1-112) translated by S$. Muhammed Husayan Nainar. 

One of the most important 20th-century developments in Kalarippayattu 
practice was the consolidation and revision made in the system and many 
techniques by C.V. Narayanan Nair under the guidance of his guru 
Karnaran GurukkaJ. Karnaran Gurukkal had gathered together a 
number of different sets of techniques from a variety of masters late in 
the 19th century. The resulting ‘composite’ Kalarippayattu system was a 
collection of specfic techniques which underwent revisions under C.V. 
Narayanan Nair as he made the system public through staging demons- 
trations. The legacy of C.V. Narayanan Nair was a well organized system 
of training, still practised today by the largest number of Kalaris in 
Kerala, which follows a common guru’s practice. Other important ‘styles’ 
or sets of techniques exist than the C.V.N. However, since it is impossible 
in limited space to present a comprehensive survey of different Kalari 
styles practised today, the C.V.N. Kalari style as practiced at the C.V.N. 
Kalari in Trivandrum, under Gurukkal Govindankutty Nair, has been 
selected for use in the documentary and descriptive pages which follow. 
Other styles and techniques than the C.V.N. will be brought into discus- 
sion as needed. 

The concept of Marmas is developed in classical Ayurvedic practice 
through the surgical methods of Sugruta, as recorded in his Samhita, the 
major source of Ayurvedic knowledge of surgery and anatomy. Marmas 
developed as a concept of regional anatomy which overcame the 
defects of an indigenous system of dissection. Sustuta defined the Marmas 
as “Firm unions of mamsa (muscles), Sira (Vessels), Snayu (ligaments), 
Asthi (bones), or Santhi (bone-joints).. . and these naturally and specifi- 
cally form the seats of life (prana)” (Ancient Indian Medicine by P. 
Kuthumbiah Bombat: Orient Longman 1962, p. 144). There are usually 
107 Marmas listed. In Katarippayattu 64 of these are considered the Kula 
or most vital Marmas and therefore play a role in martial training. 


28. K.K.N. Kurup, Cult of Teyyam. Calcutta: Indian Publications, 1973. 
29, From a discussion with K.K.N. Kurup. 
30. Kurup, pp. 58-60. 


(This is the first part of a two-part article.) 


